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THE  COWPER  SOCIETY. 


•'  OH  !    THAT  THOSE   LIPS   HAD   LANGUAGE." 

On  the  Receipt  of  my  Mother's  Picture. 

"GOD   MOVES   IN   A   MYSTERIOUS   WAY." 

Olney  Hymns. 

•'  HE   LIVES   WHO   LIVES   TO   GOD   ALONE." 

Bill  of  Mortality  Stanzas,  1793. 

"  OH  !    FOR   A  CLOSER   WALK   WITH   GOD." 

Olney  Hymns. 


1 .  ObjeB.  To  increase  the  public  intereS  in  the  poet  Cowper, 

and  to  encourage  the  publication  of  unpubhshed  manuscripts 
or  scarce  works  relating  to  him  and  his  circle. 

2.  JHC  ember  ship.  Seven  shillings  every  two  years.     This   will 

entitle  the  Member  to  admittance  to  the  Society's  meetings, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Society's  publications  as  issued  during 
those  two  years. 

3.  Place  of  ^Mieeiing.  At  some  town  associated  with  Cowper, 

on  Cowper  Day  (the  25th  of  April),  every  year.  Every 
other  year  the  Meeting  will  be  held  in  or  near  London. 

Past  and  future  places  of  faceting  : — 

1901— Olney.  1906— Berkhamsted. 

1 902— St.  Albans.  1 907— Olney  (The  Rev.  John 

1903 — Huntingdon.  Newton  Centenary). 

1904— Weslmin^er  School.  1908— Edmonton. 

1905— Dereham.  1 909— Cambridge. 


\Vork$  pubiisDea  under  tDe  au$plce$  of  tDe  $ocietp» 


The  Unpublished  Poems  of  William  Cowper."  Edited  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright. 

Teedon's  Diary." 

Cowper  Memorials,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stokes. 

Cowper  in  London,"  A  series  of  papers  by  Mr.  John  Sargeaunt, 
M.A„  Rev.  Lucius  Fry,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Rogers. 


Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright,  Cowper  School,  Olney,  from  whom  can  be 
had  copies  of  the  above  mentioned  books. 


Cbe  Cou)pcr  Society 

iva$  rounaea  in  1900  on  m  Centenarp  or  tDe 

Dealt)  or  m  Poet  Cowper. 


1st  Meeting:.  25  April  1901.     Held  at  Cowper  School, 

OLNEY.  Olney  where  a  paper  on  "John  Cowper" 

was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stokes  (Cam- 
bridge). The  Members  visited  the  Cowper  Museum  with  its 
many  relics  of  Cowper  and  Newton,  including  a  very  fine  collection 
of  original  letters,  and  its  valuable  oil  and  water  colour  paintings, 
the  Church,  Weston  Lodge,  the  Avenues,  the  Alcove,  and  the 
Wilderness  at  We^on  Underwood.  In  the  Evening  Mr.  F. 
H.  Fulford  (Bristol)  gave  a  lantern  ledure  "  A  pleasant  hour 
with  the  Poet  Cowper." 


2nd  Meeting:,  25  April  1902.     Addresses  were  given  by 

ST.  ALBANS.  Mr.   Clement  Shorter  "The  Deathless 

Singing  "  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll 
"The  Secret  of  Cowper's  Popularity";  Mr.  F.  H.  Fulford 
"  Cowper  and  St.  Albans"  ;  Dr.  Barker  Smith  "  Cowper  and 
Clair-audience  "  ;  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton  "  St.  Albans  and  Lit- 
erature." The  Members  visited  Dr.  Cotton's  House  (Cowper's 
residence  December  1 763  to  June  1 765),  St.  Peter's  Church 
with  Dr.  Cotton's  Tomb,  and  St.  Albans  Abbey.  After  the 
ramble  the  Members  and  their  friends  were  entertained  at  tea  by 
the  Mayor  (Mr.  Arthur  E.  Ekins)  in  the  Mayor's  Parlour, 
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3rd  Meeting.  25  April  1903.     By  invitation  of  the  Earl 

HUNTINGDON.  of  Sandwich  the  Members  spent  the 
morning  at  Hinchinbroke  House,  seat  of 
Sir  Henry  Cromwell  (the  Protedlor's  grandfather)  and  Sir  Oliver 
Cromwell  (the  Protector's  uncle).  At  1  p.m.  they  were  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  at  the  George  Hotel  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  F. 
D.  Veasey).  At  2  p.m.  the  Society  met  in  the  Archdeaconry 
Library,  where  subsequently  a  Public  Meeting  was  held  with  the 
Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  (the  Ven.  F.  G.  Vesey)  in  the  chair, 
and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  "  The 
Unpublished  Letters  of  Cowper  and  Newton  "  ;  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Rogers,  "  The  Democratic  Element  in  Cowper's  Poetry. " 
The  Members  visited  Mr.  Alfred  Wood's  House  (Cowper's 
Lodgings)  ;  The  Rev.  A.  Honey's  (Rev.  Morley  Unwin's 
House)  ;  Site  of  Cromwell's  Birthplace  ;  St.  Mary's  Church 
(Tomb  of  Morley  Unwin)  ;  All  Saints'  Church,  where  the 
Cromwell  Registers  were  seen.  By  invitation  of  the  Archdeacon 
and  Mrs.  Vesey,  members  took  tea  at  Castle  Hill  House.  In 
the  evening  a  lantern  entertainment  was  given  in  St.  Mary's 
Parish  Room  by  Mr'  F.  H.  Fulford. 


4th  Meeting.  25    April    1904.       Held   at  We^min^er 

WESTMINSTER       School,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Rev. 
SCHOOL.  Dr.  Gow.     Some  of  Cowper's   Hymns 

were  sung  at  WeSmm^er  Abbey  on  the 
preceding  day  (Sunday)  and  allusions  were  made  to  Cowper  in 
the  sermon  by  Bishop  Welldon.  The  chair  at  the  Meeting  was 
taken  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston,  M.A.,  who  spoke  on 
Cowper  and  the  Evangelical  Revival  of  the  XVlllth  Century. 
Addresses  were  given  by  Rev.  G.  F.  W.  Munby,  M.A.,  "  The 
Rev.  John  Newton's  influence  on  Cowper  "  ;  Mr.  John  Sargeaunt 
M.A.,  "  Westminster  School  with  special  reference  to  Cowper, 
Dr.  Lloyd  and  Vincent  Bourne  "  ;  and  His  Honour  Judge  Willis, 
"  The  delightful  frendship  of  Cowper  and  Newton."  The  Rev. 
John  Callis,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Lucius  Fry,  M.A.,  also  spoke. 
The  visitors  were  conduded  over  Westminster  school.  Little 
Dean's  Yard,  Ashburnham  House,  and  to  the  Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber, and  the  Boadicea  Statuary  Group  on  the  Embankment. 
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5th  Meeting.  25  April  1905.     Held  in  the  Corn  Hall. 

DEREHAM.  East  Dereham  where  a  number  of  Cow- 

per  relics  lent  by  Canon  Cowper  Johnson. 
the  Rev.  H.  Barham  Johnson,  Miss  Cowper  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
G.  H.  Cooper  were  on  view — the  principal  objed  of  mtere^ 
being  Abbott's  portrait  of  Cowper.  The  Rev.  Canon  Arnold, 
M.A.,  Redor  of  Dereham,  occupied  the  chair,  and  papers  were 
read  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Cowper  Johnson,  M.A.,  "  The  Abbott 
Portrait  of  Cowper."  Mr.  S.  Philip  Unwin.  "  Cowper  in  the 
light  of  to-day."  His  Honor  Judge  Willis.  "  The  Olney 
Hymns,"  The  Rev.  John  Callis,  M.A..  "  Cowper's  religious 
principles,"  Dr.  Barker  Smith.  "  Some  features  of  Cowper^s 
obsessions."  At  2.30  the  Children  sang  some  of  Cowper's 
Hymns  on  the  Market-place.  At  3  o'clock  a  service  Wus 
held  in  the  Church,  the  preacher  being  the  Dean  of  Norwich;  and 
the  Countess  of  Leice^er  unveiled  a  Cowper  Memorial  Window. 
The  two  centre  lights  are  occupied  by  a  complete  design  con- 
sisting of  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  poet  amid  various  articles 
of  furniture  depicted  from  adual  objeds.  The  side  lights 
contain  pidtures  illu^rative  of  the  works  of  the  poet,  in  the 
evening  a  Lantern  Ledture  was  given  by  the  Rev.  John  Callis. 


6th  Meeting.  25  April    1906.        At    12.15   a   private 

BERKHAMSTED.  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
Court  House.  At  12.45  the  Members 
visited  the  tomb  "of  Cowper's  Mother  and  the  site  of  the  old 
Redory.  At  2.1  5  there  was  a  service  in  the  Parish  Church,  the 
preacher  being  the  Rev.  H.  Constable  Curtis,  M.A.,  Redtor  of 
Berkham^ed,  and  a  thousand  children  sang  Cowper's  hymns 
'■  God  moves  in  a  Mysterious  way  "  and  "  Hark  my  soul."  At 
3  there  was  a  public  meeting  in  the  Court  House,  the  Rev.  H. 
Constable  Curtis.  M.A.,  in  the  chair.  After  the  Secretary's  re- 
port and  address  with  special  reference  to  the  recent  editions  of 
"Cowper's  Poems."  edited  by  Mr.  H.S.  Milford.  M.A.  (Frowde). 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Bailey.  M.A.  (Methuen),  papers  were  read  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Spencer.  "  The  Task."  Rev.  Lucius  Fry.  M.A.. 
(Edmonton),  "  John  Gilpin,"  Rev.  W.  Baker.  D.D.  (late  Head 
Ma^er  Merchant  Taylor's  School),  "  Cowper  and  Berkham^ed." 
A  Lantern  Ledture  entitled  "  Cowper  and  Newton,"  was  delivered 
in  the  evening  in  the  Court  House,  by  the  Rev.  John  Callis,  M.A., 
Redtor  of  South  Heigham,  Norwich. 


William  Cowper  who  was  born  at  the  Re(5tory  House,  Great 
Berkhamsted,  26  November  1731,  was  at  the  age  of  ten  sent  to 
We^minster  School. 


COWPER'S    SCHOOL    DAYS 
AT  WESTMINSTER. 

A  paper  read  by  John  Sargeaunt,  Esq.,  m.a.,  before  the  "  Cowper 
Society,"  at  its  Annual  J^Ieeting,  25  April  1904,  held  at  Westminster 
School. 

Those  who  to-day  come  to  Westminster  up  the  wide  avenue 
of  Whitehall  and  through  the  trees  and  statues  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary do  not  always  reflect  how  much  all  this  is  changed 
since  the  rector  of  Berkhamstead  brought  his  shrinking  ten- 
year-old  boy  into  Deans's-yard.  We  have  it  from  his  son's 
pen  that  even  at  a  later  age 

His  modesty  was  such 
That  one  might  say,  to  say  the  truth, 
He  rather  had  too  much. 

To  a  lad  bred  in  the  fields,  at  his  father's  quiet  rector}'  and 
in  the  little  village  of  Market-street,  the  squalid  precincts  of  tlie 
abbey  must  have  been  a  sight  of  curious  interest  and  vague 
horror.  He  passed  the  end  of  Thieving-lane,  near  where  now 
stands  Canning's  statue.  The  spirit  of  the  whitewasher  had 
not  yet  given  to  the  visible  end  of  that  evil  thoroughfare  the 
respectable  designation  of  Bow-street.  The  old  right  of  sanc- 
tuary, as  Dean  Stanley  used  to  explain  the  facts,  had  bequeath- 
ed to  Thieving-lane  the  conservative  decendants  of  its  eponyn- 
ous  population.  "The  inhabitants,"  said  a  somewhat  later 
writer,  "  are  of  the  lowest  order,  and  aggravate  by  their  num- 
bers that  nuisance  which  tlie  filthiness  of  their  persons  and 
the  narrowness  of  their  avenues  had  already  created."  After 
such  a  peep  at  some  of  his  new  neighbours  our  boy  passed 
through  a  narrow  entrance  into  the  seclusion  of  Dean's  yard. 
The  yard  in  those  days  had  but  a  northern  third  of  its  present 
area.  In  front  of  the  newcomer  stood  the  College  brewhouse 
and  the  College  bakehouse,  remnants  of  the  old  monastic 
buildings.  Behind  them  was  a  boarding-house  of  the  school 
and  the  towers  which  formed  the  end  of  the   dormitory,  once 
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the  granary  of  the  Abbey.  This  long  building  stretched  south- 
ward to  what  is  now  the  east  end  of  the  terrace.  For  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  it  had  been  the  dwelling,  and  on 
"  late  plays,"  as  we  call  half-holidays,  the  locked  prison,  of 
the  King's  Scholars.  Some  ten  years  before  Cowper's  entrance 
the  boys  had  been  moved  to  the  new  dormitory,  which  Wren 
had  designed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  of 
which,  on  the  strength  of  a  little  mutilation  of  Wren's  plan, 
Lord  Burlington  had  taken  the  credit. 

In  the  open  space  of  the  yard  the  boys  used  to  play  some  of 
their  lesser  games.  Here  Cowper  may  have  seen  them  at  play, 
here  at  any  rate  he  was  soon  to  learn,  in  his  own  words. 

To  pitch  the  ball  into  the  grounded  hat, 
Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dexterous  pat. 

Hence  he  could  glance  down  the  cloisters  and  see  other  boys 
"knuckling  down  at  taw,"  as  he  calls  it,  or  playing  trap- 
and-span-farthingand  other  like  games  which  a  more  athletic 
generation  has  taught  itself  to  despise.  In  the  yard  a  conspic- 
uous object  was  the  old  pump,  but  so  innocent  a  child  could 
not  tell  by  intuition  how  useful  his  schoolfellows  found  it  in 
dealing  with  an  intruding  butcher  from  Marsham-street  or  a 
pugnacious  bargee  from  the  riverside  of  Millbank.  With  the 
cricket  and  football  of  Tuttle  Fields  he  must  wait  for  stronger 
muscles  ere  he  could  make  acquaintance.  He  tells  us  that  he 
learned  at  Westminster  to  excel  in  those  games.  Superior 
critics  have  refused  to  take  his  word,  but  they  forget  the  storm 
and  stress  which  turned  the  cricketer  of  Westminster  into  the 
weakling  of  Olney. 

Guiding  Cowper  on  his  upward  course  from  thieves  to  players 
of  games  and  from  players  to  scholars,  we  may  now  take  him 
into  the  Head  Master's  study  and  bring  him  before  one  of  the 
most  charming  personalities  that  have  ever  sat  in  Busby's  chair. 

John  NicoU  was  now  nearly  sixty.  As  boy  and  usher  and 
Head  Master  he  had  spent  more  than  half  his  days  at  West- 
minster. He  had  been  trained  by  Busby's  pupils,  but  he  had 
formed  a  better  faith  than  the  creed  of  the  rod.  At  his  ear- 
lier school  Cowper  had  sufl'ered  in  body  and  mind  from  master 
and  from  boy.  The  lie  is  the  shield  of  weakness  in  its  contest 
with  brutality  and  Cowper  tells  us  that  he  had  learned  to  use 
it.  With  what  trepidation  must  he  have  entered  on  a  scene 
where  there  were  boys  as  big  as  men  and  men  supposed  to  be 
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as  fierce  as  Busby.  He  may  have  been  reassured  by  tlie  be- 
nign countenance  of  Nicoll,  whom  in  later  days  Warren 
Hastings  loved  to  call  "  my  reverend  master."  Nicoll  may 
well  have  told  him  that  his  own  son  had  lately  been  chosen 
into  College  and  was  living  there  in  happiness,  enlivened  by 
the  merriment  of  BonncU  Thornton  and  Tom  Barnard,  led  in 
the  faith  of  humanity  by  Will  Dolben,  and  fired  with  a  passion 
for  knowledge  by  Clayton  Cracherode.  Cowper's  cousin, 
Spencer  I\Iadan,  had  been  some  time  a  Town  Boy,  was  this 
year  to  be  a  Minor  Candidate,  and  had  sure  hope  of  becom- 
ing a  King's  Scholar.  As  Cowper  must  begin  in  the  under 
School,  where  the  Under  Master  had  an  almost  independent 
authority,  it  would  be  some  time  before  he  had  much  furthtrr 
dealing  with  Nicoll,  but  he  has  left  on  record  how,  wlien  he 
was  prepared  for  confirmation,  he  was  struck  by  the  manner 
and  affected  by  the  exhortations  of  the  venerable  divine. 

Cowper's  boarding  house  was  Ludford's  a  name  which  has  long 
since  disappeared.  Here  were  Walter  Bagot  and  Dick  Sutton 
afterwards  Sir  Richard,  who  was,  as  Warburton  tells  us  a 
charming  boy.  Both  of  them  soon  became  intimate  with 
Cowper.  Here  soon  afterwards  was  to  come  Richard  Cum- 
berland, having  as  yet  but  the  germ  of  that  fretful  vanity  which 
is  satirised  in  Sheridan  s  Critic,  and  unconsciously  depicted  in 
his  autobiography.  Here  at  some  later  time  Cowper  kept  the 
first  of  his  pets,  (the  forerunner  of  Beau,  the  spaniel  which 
gathered  the  water-lily,  and  of  the  liares.  Puss,  Tiny  and  Bess,) 
the  unnatural  mouse  who  ate  her  own  offspring. 

Our  next  step  must  be  to  bring  Cowper  "up  school"  for  such 
was  and  is  the  term  used  of  entrance  through  that  southern 
door.  As  he  came  he  passed  on  his  right  the  door  of  the 
Library,  a  room  built  by  the  munificence  of  Busby  and  then, 
as  now,  the  room  where  the  Head  Master  sat  with  the  Seventh 
Form.  He  would  not  yet  be  privileged  to  view  the  carved 
ceiling  and  the  ancient  books  of  the  great  disciplinarian. 
Across  School,  from  the  rod  which  you  still  see  and  which 
is  still  yearly  surpassed  by  the  pancake,  hung  a  curtain,  and 
on  its  nearer  side  the  Under  Master  presided  over  the  Petty 
and  the  Fourth.  That  Master  was  ]ames  Johnson,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  now  doing  his  best  to  make  amends 
for  Nicoll's  avoidance  of  the  rod.  With  him  was  Pierson 
Lloyd,  whom  the  boys  chose  to  suppose  an  innkeeper's  son 
and  on  that  account  called  "I'appy."  In  the  LInder  School 
was  Tappy's  son  Robert,  a  boy  of  nine,  whose  brilliance  was 
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to  do  himself  little  service,  and  whose  wild  life  would  have 
broken  a  paternal  heart  less  elastic  than  Tappy's.  Cowper 
could  not  yet  say  that  Robert  was 

bom  sole  heir  and  single 
To  dear  Mat  Prior's  easy  jingle. 

It  may  be  feared  that  the  boys  made  fun  of  Tappy,  though 
when  he  died  in  1781  Vincent  wrote  a  charming  elegy  in  his 
honour,  and  Cowper,  prompted,  as  he  says,  solely  by  "  affec- 
tion for  the  memor)'  of  that  worthy  man,"  did  it  into  English. 

Our  good  old  friend  is  gone,  gone  to  his  rest, 
Whose  social  converse  was  itself  a  feast. 


Lloyd  may  well  have  been  what  Bishop  Newton  called  him 
"  a  true  Christian  philosopher,"  but  he  was  not  a  great  edu- 
cator. 

The  work  of  the  Under  School  was  largely  the  grammatical 
grind.  The  boys  were  trained  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Gram- 
mars which  bore  the  name  and  had  been  composed  under  the 
direction  of  Busby.  At  his  earlier  school  Cowper  had  been 
taught  from  Lily's  grammar,  but  he  had  no  pleasing  remem- 
brance of  that  establishment.  "lam  now  freed,"  he  wrote 
in  1786,  "from  Lily's  grammar."  The  Westminster  gram- 
mars "have  the  merits  of  being  compendious  and  perspicuous 
in  both  of  which  properties  I  judge  Lily  to  be  defective." 

In  due  time  Cowper  carried  his  compendious  and  perspicuous 
grammars  above  the  curtain  and  found  himself  under  the  tu- 
ition of  Vincent  Bourne,  "the  neatest  of  all  men,"  said  Cow- 
per, "  in  his  versification,  though  when  I  was  under  his  usher- 
ship  at  Westminister  the  most  slovenly  in  his  person.  He 
was  so  inattentive  to  his  boys  and  so  indifferent  whether  they 
brought  him  good  or  bad  exercises,  that  he  seemed  determin- 
ed, as  he  was  the  best,  so  to  be  the  last  Latin  poet  of  the 
Westminster  line."  In  those  days  a  good  exercise  was  reward- 
ed by  a  piece  of  Maundy  naoney,  a  form  of  prize  which  we 
still  bestow.  Cowper  sometimes  received  a  silver  groat,  and 
had  his  exercise  sent  from  form  to  form  for  the  admiration  of 
all  who  were  able  to  understand  it.  To  his  Latin  elegiacs  he 
refers  in  a  well  known  couplet : 
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At  Westminster,  where  little  poets  strive 
To  set  a  distich  upon  six  and  five, 
I  was  a  poet  too. 

With  Cowper  the  personal  equation  always  had  unique  sway 
and  he  counts  Bourne  better  than  Tibullus  and  rivalled  in  his 
own  line  onlv  by  Ovid.  Whether  Cowper's  translations  from 
Bourne  are  very  happy  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Poor  Bourne  might  have  neglected  his  pupils  but  they  would 
not  wholly  neglect  him.  On  one  occasion  young  Lord  March, 
better  known  as  Burke's  friend  and  correspondent  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  set  fire  to  the  usher's  greasy  locks  and  then 
boxed  his  ears  to  put  it  out.  Even  this  pyrotechnic  display 
was  not  the  strangest  scene  witnessed  by  Cowper  at  Westmin- 
ster. One  day  the  Head  Master  came  up  School  with  a  lady 
in  a  sedan  chair.  She  was,  he  told  the  boys,  a  great  lady 
who  wished  to  be  anonymous,  but  desired  to  see  the  School. 
An  irreverent  giggle  from  the  boys  astonished  Nicoll,  and  as 
the  sedan  chair  passed  up  the  school  the  giggle  rose  to  a  roar 
of  laughter.  Such  a  display  of  ill  manners  astounded  the 
Head  Master,  until  the  lady  descended  from  her  chair  and 
removing  her  headgear  displayed  the  features  of  young  Lord 
Higham-Ferrers,  then  a  boy  in  the  School,  and  destined 
twenty  rears  later  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  England. 

Amid  such  diversions  Cowper  was  not  unmindful  of  the  cause 
which  had  brought  him  to  Westminster.  His  industry  was 
considerable,  and  was  fostered  by  the  example  and  assistance 
of  Dick  Sutton.  The  two  boys  read  through  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  for  their  own  pleasure.  1  hey  conceived  a  passion  for 
tongues,  which  Bi.shop  Warburton,  a  friend  of  the  house  of  Sut- 
ton, described  as  whimsical.  The  burly  minded  prelate 
thought  that  the  lads  should  give  themselves  to  more  serious 
subjects,  but  possibly  the  poems  of  Cowper  are  as  valuable  a 
possession  to  posterity  as  the  theological  fatuities  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  (jloucester.  "  The  Ushers  at  Westminster,"  said 
Cowper,  "  ask  an  idle  boy  what  was  the  last  word."  We  may 
be  sure  the  question  was  never  put  to  Dick  Sutton  or  Will 
Cowper.  Under  the  religious  cloud  of  his  later  years  Cowper 
declared  that  if  at  Westminster  he  had  never  tasted  true  hap- 
piness he  was  at  least  equally  unacquainted  with  its  contrary. 
It  was  however  at  Westminster  that  his  congenital  madness 
first  showed  a  sign.  It  was  but  a  morbid  moment,  yet  it  was 
a  foretaste  of  the  unhappy  condition  which  so  troubled  him  in 
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later  life.  He  was  moved  by  such  an  incident  as  must  some- 
times occur  in  this  place  of  tombs.  As  he  crossed  St.  Mar- 
garet's churchyard  with  an  insane  fancy  in  his  head  telling  him 
that  he  would  never  die,  a  skull  was  thrown  up  by  a  working 
grave-digger.  The  boy  went  back  to  Ludford's  a  changed 
creature,  with  a  morbid  sense  of  mortality  which  was  to  oc- 
cur with  increasing  frequency,  and  to  culminate  in  the  most 
terrible  of  English  poems.  We  do  not  know  how  Cowper  was 
affected  by  the  death  and  burial  of  Vincent  Bourne,  which 
occurred  while  he  was  still  a  Westminster  boy. 

With  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  school  contemporaries, 
Cowper  seems  to  have  had  an  acquaintance  which  was  hardly 
intimate.  Warren  Hastings  was  a  year  his  junior,  and  prob- 
ably entered  school  a  year  or  two  later.  He  was  elected  into 
college  in  1747  with  Elijah  Impey.  The  memory  of  Impey 
has  at  last  been  cleared  from  the  slanders  of  a  great  historian. 
His  private  character,  its  charm  and  its  elevation,  may  be 
studied  in  the  confused  but  none  the  less  delightful  work  in 
which  his  son,  also  a  Westminster  boy,  endeavoured  to  answer 
Macaulay.  With  Churchill  our  poet  was  more  intimate,  and 
in  after  years  cherished  an  exaggerated  reverence  for  the  verses 
if  not  for  the  character,  of  that  transient  comet.  Possibly 
Churchill  and  Cowper  were  in  the  same  form  when  Churchill 
contracted  that  Fleet  marriage  which  blasted  his  career,  but  we 
may  be  sure  that  Cowper  was  not  taken  unto  his  friend's  confi- 
dence. Norneed  we  suspect  him  of  a  mannerless  prank  whereby 
Cumberland  and  other  spirits  disturbed  a  Quaker's  meeting. 
More  in  his  way  was  the  forbearance  which  in  a  time  of  stress 
and  panic  Nicoll  called  upon  his  boys  to  show  to  some  of 
their  fellows.  In  1745,  when  the  rebels  were  marcliing  upon 
London,  Nicoll  reminded  them  that  there  were  in  the  school 
sons  and  kinsmen  of  men  in  thejacobite  army.  Let  the  Whigs 
who  were  in  a  majority  do  nothing  that  would  hurt  the  feelings 
of  their  Tory  associates.  The  call  was  religiously  obeyed,  and 
though  Cowper  was  nothing  if  not  aWhig,  we  maybe  sure  he  was 
among  the  foremost  to  answer  it.  "There  was  a  court  of  hon- 
our in  that  school,"  says  Cumberland,  "to  whose  unwritten  laws 
every  member  of  the  community  was  amenable,  and  which  to 
transgress  by  any  act  of  meanness,  that  exposed  the  offender 
to  public  contempt,  was  a  degree  of  punishment  compared  to 
which  the  being  sentenced  to  the  rod  could  have  been  con- 
sidered an  acquittal  or  reprieve."  Such  was  the  effect  of  Nicoll's 
rule,  where  the  aim  was  rather  contrition  than  revenge.     The 
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boys.'  politeness  was  not  due  to  lack  of  vigour,  for  young  Lord 
Higham-Ferrers,  kept  away  from  school  to  fight  against  the 
rebels. 

In  one  of  our  institutions  Cowper  as  a  Town  Boy  had  no  part. 
Yet  he  must  have  witnessed  the  Play,  and  especially  the  very 
successful  performance  oi  Ignoramus  in  1748.  The  chief  part 
was  so  well  played  by  Marmaduke  Lewis  that  through  life  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  known  as  "  Ignoramus  Lewis."  It 
was  perhaps  this  performance  that  sent  George  Colman,  at 
that  time  a  "  Second  Election"  in  College,  to  desert  the  bar 
for  the  stage  and  lose  the  favour  of  his  uncle  Lord  Bath  where 
by  he  might  have  stepped  into  the  vast  possessions  of  the 
house  of  Pultt-ney. 

I  can  but  mention  some  of  Cowper's  other  school  friends. 
There  was  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  amiable  and  pious  statesman, 
who  encouraged  Cowper  in  his  Homer.  There  was  Joseph 
Hill,  who  for  years  managed  the  poet's  business  affairs. 

Broad  doth  without,  aud  a  warm  heart  within. 

There  was  Charles  Bagot,  afterwards  Chester,  whom  he  called 
"That  friend  of  all,  a  partial  friend  to  me."  Dearest  of  all 
was  Sir  William  Russell,  whose  early  death  Cowper  long  de- 
plored : 

Still,  still  I  mourn,  with  each  returning  day. 
Him  snatched  by  fate  in  early  youth  away. 

In  face  of  the  fact  that  Cowper  was  the  author  of  Tirocinium, 
it  mav  seem  bold  to  assert  that  all  his  life  long  he  was  an  ad- 
mirer, even  a  lover,  of  the  Westminster  which  he  had  known. 
Yet  the  assertion 'is  true.  There  are  faults  in  every  institution 
and  some  of  the  strokes  in  Cowper's  poem  were  suggested  by 
the  faults  of  some  of  his  schoolfellows.  But  in  Cowper's 
letters  we  see  the  evidence  that  his  poem  was  not  based  upon 
recollections  of  his  schooldays,  not  even  upon  justifiable  infer- 
ences, but  upon  the  hypotheses  of  a  recluse.  To  his  dying 
day  he  held  that  intellectually  Westminster  gave  the  best  ed- 
ucation that  was  given  anywhere.  He  knew  that  public  schools 
did  not  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  narrow  lines  of  his  own 
tlieology,  he  inferred  that  they  taught  nothing  of  worth  and 
gave  lessons  of  positive  ill.  "  They  are  become,"  he  wrote  to 
Unwin,  "a  nuisance,  a  pest,  an  abomination,"  that  is  to  say 
that  they  were  become  these  things  since  Cowper  had  left 
Westminster,   since  he  had   lost  any  real   means  of  knowing 
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what  they  were.  And  the  motive  of  his  poem  must  again  be 
sought  in  the  personal  equation.  His  friend  Unwin  wished 
to  take  private  pupils,  and  that  wish  was  sufficient  proof  that 
private  instruction  was  better  than  the  training  of  Westminster 
and  Eton.  For  himself  he  had  never  been  other  than  happy  at 
Westminster,  he  had  learned  much  that  was  at  least  pleasing 
and  little  or  nothing  that  was  ill,  he  had  acquired  literary 
taste  and  skill,  he  had  been  trained  in  a  school  of  honour. 
But  to  such  a  religious  fanatic  as  Cowper  these  things  are 
dust  and  ashes.  For  thirty  years  he  had  sought  the  celestial 
vision  and  espied  only  glimpses  of  Gehenna.  But  if  we  would 
find  the  true  worth  of  his  judgment,  we  must  appeal  from 
Cowper  mad  to  Cowper  sane  or,  if  you  will  limit  the  antithesis 
to  our  present  subject,  from  Cowper  the  theologian  to  Cow- 
per the  gentleman  and  the  poet.  As  a  theologian  he  might 
calumniate  the  public  school,  but  as  a  man  of  feeling  and 
honour,  as  a  man  of  letters  and  learning,  he  never  lost  his  af- 
fection and  reverence  for  the  school  where  himself  was  bred. 
May  I  add  that  I  have  had  the  more  pleasure  in  writing  this 
paper  because  my  mother  in  her  young  days  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Lady  Throckmorton's,  and  is  now  probably  the  sole 
suvivor  of  those  who  knew  Cowper's  Catherina  ? 


Cowper  left  We^minster  at  the  age  of  eighteen  when  he  was 
sent  to  acquire  the  pradlice  of  the  law  with  Mr.  Chapman  an 
Attorney  of  Ely  Place,  Holborn.  From  Mr.  Chapman's  he 
proceeded  to  the  Temple. 
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1753-1763- 

By  Frederick  Rogers. 

It  was  in  1753,  he  being  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  that 
William  Cowper  came  into  residence  at  the  Middle  Temple. 
He  had  been  entered  as  a  student  there  on  the  29th  of  April 
17+8,  and  had  spent  three  of  his  student  years  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Chapman  of  Ely  Place,  of  whom  he  writes  : — "  I  did 
acluallv  live  three  years  with  Mr.  Chapman  a  solicitor,  that  is 
to  say  I  spent  my  days  in  Southampton  Row  as  you  may  well 
remember.  There  was  I  and  the  future  Lord  Chancellor,  con- 
stantly employi'd  from  morning  till  night  in  giggling  and 
making  giggle  instead  of  studying  the  law." 

The  future  Lord  Chancellor  was  Edward  Thurlow,  his  fel- 
low clerk  in  Mr.  Chapman's  office,  and  the  girls  who  giggled 
were  Cowper's  three  cousins,  who  lived  with  their  father 
Ashley  Cowper  in  Southampton  Row.  Ely  Place  was  a  pic- 
turesque old  world  corner,  containing  some  remains  of  Ely 
Palace  and  of  the  garden  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  still 
pleasant  and  green  in  summer,  to  give  it  charm.  Great  trees 
stood  round  the  old  chapel,  and  weird  stories  were  told  of  the 
ruin,  but  they  were  told  by  the  common  people,  and  Cowper 
doubtless  heeded  them  not.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  on  the 
14th  of  June  1754,  and  it  was  probably  then  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  Chambers  of  his  own  "Three  pairs  over  the  Parlia- 
ment Chambt-rs."  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  where  they 
were.  His  statement  that  his  rooms  "  looked  over  Pump 
Court,"  tells  us  nothing.  They  may  have  been  in  Pump 
Court ;  indeed  there  is  a  Temple  tradition  that  he  had  Chamb- 
ers in  Pump  Court  at  some  time  during  his  residence,  but  no 
evidence  exists  to  verify  it.  By  a  stretch  of  imagination  the 
Chambers  whicli  are  now  over  the  Parliamentary  Chambers  may 
be  said  to  look  over  Pump  Court,  but  the  stretching  must  be 
thoroughly  done.  He  speaks  of  only  two  sets  of  Chambers, 
and  says  he  moved  into  the  Inner  Temple  in  1759.  But  everj'- 
thing  is  vague  and  uncertain.     The  things  that  interested  him 
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most  were  those  of  the  inner  life.    Of  these  he  tells  us  much  ; 
of  his  outward  environment  pradlically  nothing. 

In  the  mid  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  Temple  had 
to  the  full  its  share  of  natural  or  historical  charm.  Fig  trees 
grew  luxuriantly  in  Fig  Tree  Court,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  century  bore  fruit  in  the  gardens  of  Rolls  Chapel  in  Chan- 
cery Lane,  and  it  is  at  least  a  pretty  fancy  that  they  were  first 
brought  to  the  neighbourhood  by  Knights  Templars  from  the 
East.  It  was  in  Fig  Tree  Court  that  Edward  Thurlow  took 
his  first  rooms  when  he  became  a  full-fledged  barrister.  The 
Temple  gardens  in  summer  were  a  fashionable  promenade,  as 
the  following  passage  from  a  contemporary  writer  shows  : — 
"  It  was  the  fashion  for  leading  counsel  to  promenade  during 
the  summer  months  in  the  Temple  gardens.  Cocked  hats 
and  ruffles  with  satin  small  clothes  and  silk  stockings  consti- 
tuted at  this  time  the  usual  evening  dress."  If  the  Thames 
then  was  not  exactly  the  Thames  of  Spenser  or  Ben  Jonson, 
there  were  still  many  stately  houses,  with  gardens  to  the 
water's  edge  between  London  Bridge  and  Lambeth,  and  it  was 
not  the  inky  stream  of  to-day  though  defilement  had  begun. 
But  Cowper  writes  of  the  Thames  at  about  this  time  as: — 

"  The  purest  stream,  that  wavers  to  the  noon-day  beam." 

A  colony  of  rooks  brought  to  the  Temple  a  few  years  before 
from  his  house  at  Epsom,  by  Sir  Edward  Northey,  a  famous 
lawyer  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  made  music  in  the 
trees  of  the  garden,  and  the  Temple  was  a  pleasant  place 
enough  in  summer,  as  indeed  were  many  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhood.  Edmund  Burke  was  entered  as  a  student 
in  the  Temple  a  year  before  Cowper,  and  in  1756  was  occupy- 
ing "  a  two-pair  chamber  at  the  Pope's  Head  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Gateway."  From  176010  1765,  Dr.  Johnson  lived  and 
edited  Shakespeare  at  i.  Inner  Temple  Lane,  and  within  a 
stone's  throw,  dwelt  Richardson  the  novelist  in  his  little  house 
surrounded  by  a  garden  in  Salisbury  Square. 

And  yet  there  was  much  in  the  Temple  which  made  it  the 
worst  possible  place  for  a  shy,  morbid,  hysterical  young  man  like 
William  Cowper  to  go  and  live  alone  in,  and  something  must 
be  allowed  for  his  environment  as  well  as  for  his  insanity,  in 
creating  those  fits  of  despondent  melancholy  from  which  he 
suffered  soon  after  going  there.  Pleasant  enough  in  the  even- 
ings of  summer,  it  could  hardly  have   been  other  than   dreary 
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Am]  dull  in  the  long  dark  evenings  of  winter  with  only  oil 
lamps  to  light  its  streets,  and  rush  candles  to  light  the  rooms 
of  briefless  barristers  ;  and  Cowper  seems  always  to  have  been 
among  the  briefless  crowd.  It  was  a  squalid  slummy  Temple 
on  its  Alsatian  side,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  disreputable 
among  its  inhabitants,  and  sordid  and  hideous  crimes  hap- 
pened within  its  borders  in  that  century  though  none  of 
note  are  reported  during  Cowper's  time.  Temple  Bar  still 
remained  a  ghastly  Golgotha  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
century;  the  last  head  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  Fleet  Street 
amid  screams  of  disgust  from  the  populace  in  i  785.  Close  by 
the  old  Bar  stood  the  famous  Devil  Tavern,  until  it  made  way 
for  Child's  Bank  in  1788.  Its  literary  reputation  began  in  Ben 
Jonson's  day,  and  it  was  a  resort  of  literary  men,  barristers, 
and  members  of  the  theatrical  profession  far  on  into  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  But  the  "  Devil "  became  disreputable  and 
got  on  to  the  down  grade  before  Cowper's  time,  and  if  he 
knew  it  at  all  he  probably  regarded  it  as  a  place  to  be  avoided. 
His  statement  in  his  autobiography  as  to  living  "  twelve 
years  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  sinful  indulgence  "  is  not 
to  be  taken  too  seriously  any  more  than  similar  statements  by 
John  Bunyan  are.  He  was  absolutely  lacking  in  a  sense  of 
proportion  so  far  as  his  own  doings  were  concerned  and  pro- 
bably put  an  occasional  visit  to  the  theatre,  or  absence  from 
church,  on  the  same  level  as  breaches  of  the  seventh  com- 
mandment. The  simple  and  straightforward  description  tie 
gives  of  the  way  he  employed  his  leisure,  reveals  nothing  of  a 
gravelv  vicious  kind,  but  shows  him  rather  as  a  steady  going 
self-respecting  youth,  too  high  principled  to  drift  very  far 
from  the  best  ideals  of  his  class  and  period.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  may  have  given  way  to  drunkenness  occasionally, 
but  that  was  no  sin  then.  Everybody  drank  too  much  who 
drank  at  all  ;  the  clergy  were  often  two  and  three  bottle 
men,  and  the  Methodist  revival  was  occasionally  disfigured 
bv  orgies  in  which  gin  played  as  large  a  part  as  religion. 
He  was  fond  of  long  country  rambles,  he  paid  occasional 
visits  to  the  seaside,  he  occupied  much  time  in  study- 
ing, and  in  company  with  his  brother  John,  in  translating  the 
Henriade  of  Voltaire  ;  and  if  he  never  took  seriously  to  legal 
studies  he  certainly  did  not  negle(5l  them  entirely.  The  only 
affair  of  gallantrv  he  records  is  an  ardent  attracflion  for  a 
girl  at  Greenwich,  but  this  did  not  occur  till  after  his 
engagement  with   his  cousin  Theodora   was  broken   off,  and 
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lasted  only  a  few  days.  Vauxhall  and  Marylebone  Gardens  were 
places  to  which  he  used  to  resort,  and  his  description  of  the 
latter  does  not  present  it  as  a  particularly  vicious  place  :-"A  few 
days  ago  I  set  off  for  Marylebone  Gardens  (Ad  Hortos  Bonae 
Mariae)  the  delights  of  which  place  it  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to.  Theatrical  plays  have  been  organised,  which  they 
perform  there  in  the  Italian  fashion,  only  in  our  language. 
The  portions  styled  recitatives  are  absurd  beyond  measure, 
but  the  songs  are  most  sweet.  There  is  one  thing  however  to 
be  feared,  namely  that  in  sitting  in  the  open  air  you  may 
catch  a  cold  if  not  a  fever." 

He  spent  his  Sundays  with  the  family  of  his  uncle  Ashley 
Cowper  who  lived  at  30,  Southampton  Row,  and  if  his 
cousin  Theodora  was  the  loadstone  that  attradled  him,  he  was, 
all  the  same,  frankly  grateful  for  the  opportunity  these  visits 
afforded  him  of  going  to  church  with  the  family.  His  was  an 
intentensely  religious  nature  which  not  even  the  frozen  form- 
alism of  Eighteenth  Century  church  life  could  drive  into  in- 
difference. He  speaks  of  "  defending  the  gospel  when  half 
intoxicated,"  an  episode  hardly  edifying,  but  it,  like  the  fol- 
lov/ing  sentence  from  his  autobiography,  shows  the  intense 
reality  of  the  man's  attitude  to  the  eternal  verities  : — "  When 
I  was  in  the  company  of  deists,  and  heard  the  gospel  blas- 
phemed, I  never  failed  to  assert  the  truth  of  it  with  much 
vehemence  of  disputation,  for  which  I  was  the  better  qualified, 
having  been  always  an  industrious  and  diligent  enquirer  into 
the  evidences  by  which  it  was  supported."  That  he  should  be 
drawn  towards  Evangelical  Calvinism  was  inevitable,  it  was 
pradlically  the  only  force  in  the  church  with  power  to  stir  the 
springs  of  spiritual  life.  It  made  of  its  votaries  either  sour 
and  bitter  fanatics,  or  spiritual  invalids,  but  it  was  a  real  and 
living  force,  and  the  cry  of  young  Cowper's  soul  even  then, 
was  for  reality,  for  truth  in  the  inward  parts.  The  tendency  of 
Calvinism  was  to  make  small  offences  into  deadly  sins,  and  to 
keep  a  tender  conscience  ever  on  the  rack,  and  the  result  of 
this  was  a  diseased  and  unnatural  state  of  mind  which  with 
natures  less  finely  touched  than  his  caused  much  hypocrisy. 
There  could  have  been  no  serious  moral  derelictions  in  a 
young  fellow  who  found  keen  pleasure  and  profit  in  reading 
the  poetry  of  George  Herbert,  and  who  did  his  best  to  fight 
the  thick  coming  fancies  of  his  first  mental  derangement,  by 
studying  religious  poems.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  he  meant 
in  describing  Herbert,  as  "  Gothic  and  uncouth,"  and  perhaps 
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the  best  use  of  the  phrase  is  to  illustrate  the  difference  in 
imaginative  outlook  between  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  The  two  men  had  much  in  common,  but  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  Herbert  lived  was  always 
healthier,  and  his  intellectual  outlook  larger  than  those  of 
Cowper. 

He  is  thinking  of  his  youth  when  he  says  he  excelled  at 
cricket  and  football,  but  it  is  not  likely  he  forgot  his  games  in 
the  early  years  of  his  manhood,  altogether.  Of  the  Nonsense 
Club  we  know  little  more  than  that  it  consisted  of  seven  old 
Westminster  boys  who  met  to  dine  together  every  Thursday 
night,  and  to  discuss  literature.  Of  it  he  says  "  it  will  be 
forgotten  when  we  are  gone  who  composed  it.''  There  were 
however  men  of  distinction  among  its  members  and  it  made 
its  mark  on  art  and  letters  during  the  few  years  of  its  life. 
William  Cowper  must  have  joined  soon  after  taking  up  his 
residence  in  the  Temple,  and  its  other  members  were — accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Thomas  Wright — George  Colman,  Bonnell  Thorn- 
ton, Joseph  Hill,  Robert  Lloyd,  De  Grey,  and  two  persons 
named  Bensley  while  Charles  Churchill  and  John  Wilkes 
were  occasional  visitors.  Some  writers  include  Edward 
Thurlow  amongst  the  members,  but  as  he  was  not  a  Westmin- 
ster boy,  and  this  seemed  to  have  been  a  condition  of  mem- 
bership, probably  he  was  only  an  occasional  visitor  like 
Churchill  and  Wilkes.  On  the  17th  of  January  175^,  Colman 
started  a  weekly  journal  entitled  the  Cofuwisscur  which  lasted 
till  September  30th,  1756,  and  reading  over  its  pages  it  seems 
as  though  it  was,  as  we  should  say,  the  organ  of  club. 
Nonsense  is  the  theme  of  more  than  one  leading  article,  and 
members  of  the  club  are  often  among  its  contributors.  Cow- 
per himself  is  credited  with  five  articles  all  of  which  appeared 
in  1756.  It  seems  likely  he  wrote  more,  but  only  these  few 
can  be  traced  to  him  within  any  certainty.     Their  titles  are  : 

"  The  delicate  Billy  Suckling     No.  1 1 1." 

"  The  complaints  of  Christopher  Ironside 
an    elderly  bachelor  on  the    frivolous 

behaviour  of  Girls    No.  115." 

"On  secrets No.  119." 

"  On  countr}'  churches    No.  1 34." 

"  On  conversation    No.  138." 

The  Connoisseur  is  a  very  representative  specimen  of  Eigh- 
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teenth  Century  journalism  of  the  better  sort.    There  is  a  little 
learning  in  it,   a  good   deal  of  humour,   some   very  gra])hic 
descriptive   writing,    and    some   rather  ill  natured  criticism. 
It  held  up  to  ridicule  the  manners  and  customs  of  London 
citizens  as  these  young  men  knew  them,  it  talked  with  diredl- 
ness  and  without  prudery  about  vice  of  every  kind,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  its  pidlures  of  London  life,  are  faithful  enough. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  reading  it  that  morals  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  were  probably  at  a  lower  ebb  than  at  any  other 
period  of  our  history.     The  tone  and  temper  of  the  English 
mind    was   coarse,  arrogant,    and    intolerant   to   everything 
that  was  not  English.     Religion  alternated  between   a  dead 
formalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  narrow  and  bigoted  fanatic- 
ism on  the  other,  and  its  influence  on  the  life  of  all  but  a  seledl 
few,  was  almost  nil.     The  pidlures  of  social  life  which  are 
found  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine  illustrate  this  in  a  marked 
degree.     Foreign  nations  are  credited  with  every  vice,  foreign 
religions  are  composed  either  of  superstition  or  hypocrisy,  and 
yet  it  is  apparrent  that  English  society  has  nothing  to   boast 
about    either    in     morals    or    public   honesty    if    what   the 
writers  for  the  Connoisseur  says  is  true.     And  it  reads  like 
truth.    There  is  no  appearance  of  exaggeration,  of  class  war- 
fare or  party  spite,  and  often  even  when  the  writer  is  as  slash- 
ing as  he  knows  how  to  be,  he  remains  a  gentlemen  through 
it  all.     The  taverns  and  coffee  houses,  which  were  licensed 
like  the  taverns,  in  order  so  it  was  said,  to  keep  them  respect- 
able, afford  good  material  for  descriptive  writing.    Sunday  ob- 
servance, and  its  neglect  by  lovers  of  pleasure  is  a  fruitful 
subject  of  discussion;  and  the  well-to-do  citizen  with  plenty  of 
money  and  no  imagination,  who  dozes  away  his   Sunday  on 
the  sofa,  (the  easy  chair  not  being  a  domestic  institution  then), 
while   his   wife,   strident-voiced  and    over-dressed,     goes  to 
church  or  conventicle,  make  excellent  material  for  satire.    The 
decay  of  faith  and  the  spread  of  freethought  is  discussed  in   a 
very   modern    fashion    and   the  characters  described    at  the 
freethought    institutions,    are    intensely    amusing    and    very 
modern  too.     The  man  who  vears  from  sect  to   sect,  proudly 
proclaims  his  right  to  believe  what  he  likes,  boxes  the  whole 
theological  compass,  and  finally  winds  up  by  believing  in  noth- 
ing in  particular,  is  delightfully  described,  as  is  also  the  youth 
who  asserts  that  marriage  is  a  mere  social  convention  invented 
by  priests  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  and  that  nature  meant  love 
to  be  free,  and  who  "  died  a  bachelor  at  the  age  of  twenty  six 
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in  tlie  Lock  Hospital." 

It  is  Cuwper,  and  Cowper's  articles  that  give  charm  and 
interest  to  tlie  magazine  for  Cowper  students,  because  the 
man  revealed  in  them  is  not  the  strange  sad  figure  of  the  bio- 
graphies or  the  Olney  Hymns,  but  a  young  man,  then  only 
a  minor  poet,  standing  between  literature  and  law,  and  un- 
decided which  he  should  choose  as  a  career.  He  was  twenty 
five  when  he  wrote  this  description  of  the  delicate  Billy  Suck- 
ling, and  it  shows  a  man's  contempt  for  a  milksop.  The  idea 
has  not  very  much  originality  in  it,  for  the  youth  who  was 
content  to  remain  a  rather  loutish  boy  under  command  of  his 
mother  and  his  maiden  aunts  is  found  in  seventeenth  or  eight- 
eenth century  plays  pretty  often  and  makes  good  sport.  In 
his  treatment  of  "  this  male  virgin  "  Cowper  shows  however 
some  originality,  and  considerable  vigour  of  style,  and  gives 
us  some  glimpses  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  social  life  as 
he  knew  it : — 

"  The  delicate  Billy  Suckling  is  the  contempt  of  the  men, 
the  jest  of  the  women,  and  the  darling  of  his  mamma.  She 
doats  on  him  to  distraction,  and  is  in  perpetual  admiration 
of  his  wit,  and  anxiety  for  his  health.  The  good  young  gent- 
leman for  his  part  is  neither  undutiful  nor  ungrateful  :  she  is 
the  only  woman  he  does  not  look  on  with  indifference,  and 
she  is  his  tutoress,  his  physician  and  his  nurse.  She  provides 
his  broth  every  evening,  will  not  suffer  him  to  look  into  a 
book  by  candlelight,  lest  he  should  hurt  his  eyes:  and  takes 
care  to  have  his  bed  warmed,  nay,  I  have  known  him  sit  with 
his  mamma's  white  handkerchief  round  his  neck  through  a 
whole  evening  to  guard  him  from  the  wind  of  that  ugly  door, 
or  that  terrible  chink  in  the  wainscot. 


The  gallant  custom  of  challenging  a  lady  to  drink  a  bumper 
by  leaving  it  to  her  whether  she  will  hob  or  nob  frequently  gives 
a  delicious  flavour  to  the  liquor,  especially  when,  as  I  have 
found  it  happen,  joining  the  lips  of  the  glasses  is  made  the 
prelude  to  a  meeting  between  the  lips  of  the  parties  :  but  he 
would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  glass  of  claret  from 
the  fairest  hand,  though  a  kiss  were  sure  to  follow  it.  I  have 
known  him  so  very  nice,  as  to  refuse  a  glass  of  sack  filled  with 
walnuts  which  had  been  peeled  by  the  snowy  fingers  of  a 
beautiful  young  lady  :  though  I  have  seen  him  smack  his  lips 
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after  a  glass  of  raisin  wine,  in  which  his  prudent  mother  had 
been  dabbling  with  her  snuffy  fingers,  in  order  to  fish  out 
the  small  particles  of  cork  which  might  have  choked  him. 
If  a  lady  drops  her  fan  he  sits  without  any  motion  and  suffers 
her  to  stoop  for  it  herself ;  or  if  she  strikes  her  teacup  against 
her  saucer  to  give  notice  that  it  is  empty,  he  pays  no  regard 
to  the  signal,  but  sees  her  walk  up  to  the  tea  table  without 
stirring  from  his  chair.  He  would  rather  leave  the  niost  cele- 
brated beauty,  in  crossing  the  street,  to  the  mercy  of  a  drayman, 
than  trust  her  with  his  little  finger;  though  at  the  same  time 
should  his  mother  be  distressed,  he  would  not  scruple  to  bear 
as  much  of  her  weight  as  he  could  stand  under,  and  to  redeem 
her  silk  stockings  from  jeopardy  would  not  scruple  to  expose 
his  own." 

It  is  not  like  Cowper  to  satirise  even  a  Billy  Suckling  for  de- 
votion to  his  mother  and  in  the  article  on  the  misfortunes  of 
Christopher  Ironside,  an  elderly  bachelor  he  was  hardly  likely 
to  sympathize  with  the  hoydenish  horseplay,  and  practical 
joking  which  the  daughters  of  a  family  practiced  toward  their 
father's  friend.  In  the  article  on  secrets  Cowper  gives  his 
recollections  of  the  methods  of  education  both  in  the  school 
and  the  home,  and  it  is  interesting  to  get  the  young  man's  view 
of  those  conditions  with  which  in  maturer  life  he  dealt  so  trench- 
antly in  verse.  The  pictures  he  draws  are  painful,  and  sordid 
to  the  last  degree,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  truth, 
and  child  life  must  have  become  a  revolting  thing  under  such 
influences  and  customs  as  he  describes.  "  The  first  lesson  our 
little  masters  and  mistresses  are  taught,  is  to  become  blabs 
and  tell  tales  ;  they  are  bribed  to  divulge  the  petty  intrigues 
of  the  family  below  stairs  to  papa  and  mamma  in  the  parlour, 
and  a  doll  or  a  hobby  horse  is  generally  the  encouragement  of 
a  propensity  which  could  scarce  be  atoned  for  by  a  whipping. 
As  soon  as  children  can  lisp  out  the  little  intelligence  they 
have  picked  up  in  the  hall  or  the  kitchen,  they  are  admired 
for  their  wit ;  if  the  butler  has  been  caught  kissing  the  house- 
keeper in  the  pantry,  or  the  footman  dete(5led  in  romping  with 
the  chambermaid,  away  flies  little  Tommy  or  Betsey  with  the 
news  ;  the  parents  are  lost  in  admiration  of  the  pretty  rogue's 
understanding,  and  reward  such  uncommon  ingenuity  with  a 
kiss  or  a  sugar  plum.  Nor  does  an  inclination  to  secrecy  meet 
with  less  encouragement  at  school.  The  governantes  at  the 
boarding  school  teach  miss  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  tell  them 
everything  she  knows  ;  thus,  if  any  young  lady  is  unfortunately 
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discovered  eating  a  green  ajjple  in  a  corner,  if  slie  is  heard  to 
pronounce  a  naughty  word,  or  is  caught  picking  the  letters 
out  of  another  miss's  samplers,  away  runs  the  chit  who  is  so 
happy  as  to  get  the  start  of  the  rest,  screams  out  her  inform- 
ation as  she  goes,  the  prudent  matron  chucks  her  under  the 
chin  and  tells  her  that  slie  is  a  good  girl  and  everybody 
will  love  her. 

The  management  of  young  gentlemen  is  equally  ab- 
surd. In  most  of  our  schools  if  the  lad  is  discovered  in  a 
scrape  the  impeachment  of  an  accomplice,  as  at  the  Old  Bailer, 
is  made  the  condition  of  a  pardon.  I  remember  a  boy  engaged 
in  robbing  an  orchard  who  was  unfortunately  taken  prisoner 
up  an  apple  tree,  and  conducted  under  a  strong  guard  of  the 
farmer  and  his  dairy  maid  to  the  master's  house.  Upon  his 
absulute  refusal  to  discover  his  associates  the  pedagogue  under 
took  to  lash  him  out  of  his  fidelity  but  finding  it  impossible  to 
scourge  the  secrets  out  of  him,  he  at  last  gave  him  up  for  an 
obstinate  villaiM,  and  sent  him  to  his  father  who  told  him  he 
was  ruined  and  was  going  to  disinherit  him  for  not  betraying 
his  schoolfellows." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Village  to  Mr.  Town,  describes  one  of 
Cowper's  holiday  experiences,  chietly  in  the  county  of  Norfolk 
and  shows  us  a  man  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  church  life 
and  had  higher  ideals  of  its  possibilities  than  most  of  the  clergy. 
Neglected  buildings,  broken  or  dirty  windows,  dirty  or  ill  kept 
churchyards,  and  services  continued  or  discontinued  at  the 
whim  of  the  incumbent  are  among  the  evils  he  deplores,  and 
shew  the  level  to  which  church  life  had  fallen.  The  letter 
contains  a  reference  to  a  well  known  object  in  the  Fleet  Street 
of  his  day,  the  figures  of  St.  Dunstan's  clock.  St.  Dunstan's 
church  was  a  great  rambling  mediaeval  building  which  occu- 
pied considerable  space  on  pavement  and  roadway,  and  it  had 
a  remarkable  clock.  A  large  dial  projected  out  across  the 
street,  and  nbove  it  was  a  small  Corintliian  temple,  in  which 
stood  two  naked  savages  armed  with  clubs  who  struck  the 
hours  and  the  quarters  on  the  bell.  The  clock  was  of  English 
make,  and  was  put  up  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  its  maker 
being  one  Thomas  Harrys  of  Water  Lane.  It  wasasight  countr}' 
cousins  were  taken  to  see  and  which  pickpockets  did  not 
fail  to  attend.  Cowper  was  attracted  for  other  reasons  :  St. 
Dunstan's  churchyard  was  a  famous  place  for  booksellers, 
while  second  hand  salesmen  set  iheir  stalls  against  the  church 
wall,  and  it  was  doubtless  a  well  known  spot  to  studious  young 
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fellows  like  our  poet.  There  is  more  than  one  reference  to 
the  figures  in  his  writing,  and  the  most  apt  is  that  in  Table 
Talk.     He  is  poking  fun  at  dull  poets,  and  says  : — 

"When  labour  and  when  dulness,  club  in  hand, 
Like  the  two  figures  at  St.  Dunstan's  stand, 
Beating  alternateiy  in  measured  time. 
The  clock-work  tintinabulum  of  rhyme." 

When  the  old  church  was  pulled  down  in  1830,  the  figures 
were  purchased  by  Lord  Hertford  and  set  up  in  his  garden  at 
St.  Dunstan's  Villa,  in  Regent's  Park. 

The  Nonsense  Club  took  part  in  the  movement  among  the 
art  schools  which  was  to  result  a  few  years  later  in  the  found- 
ation of  the  Royal  Academy.  It  does  not  appear  that  Cowper 
was  in  any  way  interested  in  this.  He  was  gradually  becoming 
insane  when  the  town  was  laughing  at  the  Exhibition  of  Sign 
Painters  which  Bonnell  Thornton,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  club  opened  in  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and,  although 
the  exhibition  was  long  in  maturing  it  is  safe  to  say  he  had 
no  hand  in  it. 

Bow  Street  was  then  a  fashionable  promenade,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  sign  painters  was  opened  on  the  same  day,  and  in 
ridicule  of  an  exhibition  of  pictures  which  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures and  Commerce."  Truth  to  tell  the  artists  and  their 
squabbles  presented  a  sorry  picture,  and  a  society  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humour  like  the  Nonsense  Club  scoffed  at  the  painters 
and  amused  fashionable  society  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
excellent  pecuniary  results  to  themselves.  Their  exhibition 
took  the  form  of  a  series  of  humorous  pictures,  some  of  them 
copies  of  genuine  signs,  some  of  them  skits  on  popular  short- 
comings, and  vices,  and  some  which  became  signs  in 
after  years.  A  picture  of  ''A  Man"  represented  nine  tiiilors 
at  work  on  their  board.  The  sign  of  the  "  Load  of  Mis- 
chief" represented  a  man  with  his  wife,  a  monkey,  and 
a  magpie,  on  his  back.  This  picture  was  drawn  by  Hogarth 
and  at  one  time  adorned  a  tavern  in  New  Oxford  Street, 
and  is  said  to  have  first  seen  the  light  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
Nonsense  Club.  Comedy  of  every  kind  manifested  itself  at 
that  exhibition,  and  a  little  later  Thornton  wrote  a  comic  ode 
for  St.  Cecillia's  day  which  was  sung  at  Ranelagh  Gardens  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  salt  box,  Jew's  harp,  marrow  bones 
and  cleaver,  and  amid  the  applause  of  delighted  crowds. 
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Amid  all  the  mirth-making  of  his  fellow  members,  the 
hfe  of  the  man  through  whom  the  Nonsense  Club  is  now 
remembered  was  overshadowed  by  insanity  and  the  gloom 
of  a  hopeless  religious  despair.  The  last  few  years  of 
Cowper's  residence  in  the  Temple  are  almost  too  horrible 
to  read  or  record.  The  first  great  sorrow  of  his  man- 
hood was  the  death  of  his  father  in  July  1756.  The 
breaking  off  of  his  engagement  with  his  cousin  Thedora 
does  not  seem  to  have  wounded  him  deeply,  certainly  not  so 
deeply  as  it  did  her.  But  the  loss  of  his  father  shows  his 
nature  in  a  new  aspedt,  and  there  is  a  strange  pathos  in  the 
clinging  fondess  with  which  he  regarded  the  old  home  at 
Berkhampstead,  which,  he  now  for  the  first  time  realised, 
could  be  his  no  more.  Henceforward  life  was  to  be  a  lonely 
struggle,  with  the  haunting  sense  of  weakness  and  of  failure 
behmd  it  all.  In  1759  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  buy- 
ing chambers  there  for  ;^2  5o,  but  he  was  never  a  successful 
lawyer,  his  nervousness  and  natural  shyness  making  success  at 
the  bar  impossible.  Proverty  was  among  the  evils  he  had  to  face, 
and  he  welcomed  eagerly  his  appointment  as  a  commissioner 
of  bankrupts,  a  post  which  brought  him  ^6o  a  year.  An  oc- 
casional poem  to  the  .SV.  James'  Chronicle,  and  probably  a  little 
hack  journalism  could  not  have  brought  him  much,  and  the 
ballads  which  have  been  lost,  though  if  discovered  to-day, 
would  bring  many  guineas  to  their  discoverers  probably  did  not 
bring  many  shillings  to  their  author.  The  kindlyoffer  of  his  kins- 
man Major  Cowper  of  one  of  two  vacant  clerksliips  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  made  in  the  fateful  year  1 703 .  It  was  his  last  year 
in  the  Temple,  the  horrible  year  of  his  madness  and  attempted 
suicide,  and,  but  for  the  weakened  strands  of  an  old  garter, 
the  '  Task  '  and  '  Yardley  Oak'  would  never  have  been  written, 
for  it  would  have  been  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

The  clerkship  in  the  Lords  would  have  placed  him  in  com- 
fortable circumstances  for  life  if  he  could  have  taken  it,  but 
political  animus  interfered  with  the  appointments,  and  Cow- 
per's hesitation,  and  his  choice  of  the  lower  of  the 
two  clerkships  that  were  vacant  did  not  help  matters,  and  the 
condition  of  acceptance  finally  was  that  he  should  face  a 
public  examination  as  to  his  fitness,  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  had  six  months  to  prepare,  and  his  kinsman's 
interest  at  his  back,  and  to  the  ordinary  acute  young  b;irri.ster 
of  two  and  thirty  such  a  chance  would  have  been  splendid. 
But  Cowper  broke  down  utterly,  and  the  strain  and  excitement 
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culminated  in  insanity. 

The  lonely  anguish-stricken  man  fearing  the  questionings 
of  those  who  were  intellectually  far  beneath  him,  as  men  fear 
death,  haunted  by  horrible  visions  of  an  eternal  hell,  realising 
to  the  full  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  of  suicide,  and  yet  see- 
ing no  escape  from  life's  miseries  save  through  its  awful  door, 
is  a  picture  tragic  as  any  to  be  found  in  literature.  Life  was 
hopeless,  hell  was  waiting,  his  eternal  doom  was  fixed.  And 
yet  the  poison  that  was  raised  to  his  lips  was  not  swallowed, 
the  knife  did  not  reach  his  heart,  and  when  finally  the  garter 
tightened  about  his  throat  and  left  him  senseless  it  snapped, 
and  a  kindly  human  voice  broke  through  the  blackness  of  his 
darkness  and  called  him  back  to  life  again.  High-souled  and 
sensitive,  with  single  hearted  and  lofty  ideals  of  life,  which  he 
fell  from  as  all  men  do  but  never  lost  hold  of  utterly ;  inte- 
lectually  narrow,  and  yet  within  his  limitations  full  of  a  keen 
and  living  interest  in  all  human  affairs;  taking  no  part  in  public 
life,  but  instinctively,  and  by  the  natural  nobleness  of  his 
disposition  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  progress;  such  was 
Cowper  in  the  Temple.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  most  acute  of 
critics  but  knowing  nothing  of  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  life, 
has  written  "  Cowper's  religious  terrors  were  obviously  the 
effect  and  not  the  cause  of  his  madness,"  and  they  are  wise 
words,  and  help  to  a  rational  reading  of  the  tragedy  of  Cowper's 
life.  But  we  cannot  read  that  life  accurately,  and  perhaps  we 
never  shall.  We  only  see  as  we  gaze  upon  it  a  sad  and 
beautiful  soul  struggling  with  the  terrors  of  insanity,  but 
out  of  the  struggle  and  the  gloom  sweet  melodies  and  exalted 
visions  have  come,  and  there  are  pearls  in  English  literature 
and  fine  inspirations  in  English  thought,  that  were  created  from 
this  man's  faith,  and  sorrow,  and  despair. 


In  1 763  Cowper  was  removed  by  his  friends  to  St.  Albans 
where  he  stayed  some  two  years  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton. 
In  1 765  he  settled  at  Huntingdon,  and  in  1 767  after  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Morley  Unwin,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Olney 
where  he  remained  nineteen  years. 

John  Gilpin,  which  contains  reminiscences  of  his  London  life, 
was  written  in  Odober  1  782. 


JOHN  GILPIN. 

A  Paper  read  by  the  Rev.  Lucius  G.  Fry,  m.a.,  Vicar  of  St.  James, 

Upper  Edmonton,  before  the  "  Cowper  Society,"  at  its  Annual  Meeting, 

April  25th,  1906,  held  at  Great  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 

In  most  English  hearts  there  is  a  tender  place  for  John  Gilpin, 
and  indeed  the  very  mention  of  his  name  nearly  always  pro- 
vokes a  smile,  and  is  an  incentive  to  good  humour. 

Edmonton  has  been  the  home  of  many  illustrious  individuals 
in  the  past,  though  not  all  of  them  were  famed  for  noble  or 
worthy  deeds  :  e.g.,  one  wing  of  old  Salisbury  House,  with  its 
secret  chamber,  its  mysterious  still  unexplored  underground 
passage,  its  fitful  ghost,  and  its  "Judge  Jeffries'  Parlour,"  still 
stands  in  Bury-street — the  home  at  one  lime  of  the  merciless 
Judge  Jeffries:  while  near  by  it,  is  Bury  Hall,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Bradshaw,  the  Regicide,  who  frequently  entertained 
Oliver  Cromwell  there  as  his  guest  :  part  of  Dick  Turpin's 
house,  too,  with  its  stable  opening  on  to  the  Commons,  that 
at  one  time  stretched  from  Edmonton  to  Epping  Forest,  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  a  draper's  premises  in  Fore-street  ;  while  in 
another  part  of  Edmonton  there  stands  to  this  day,  little  altered, 
the  two  quaint  cottages  that  were  once  occupied,  respecftively, 
by  Charles  Lamb  and  by  Keats.  But  when  any  of  these,  or 
other  celebrities  associated  with  Edmonton  are  mentioned, 
there  is  one  name  that  caps  them  all  for  which  this  suburban 
parish  is  famed  all  the  world  over,  and  that  is  John  Gilpin. 
Mention  to  any  respedlable  person  that  you  come  across  in 
the  whole  British  Empire  the  simple  fadl  that  you  live  in 
Edmonton,  and  the  remark  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  be 
something  like  this  :  "  Ah,  yes,  Edmonton  :  isn't  that  where 
John  Gilpin  went  .''  " 

Yes,  and  so  he  did ;  and  there  he  intended  to  stay  and  spend 
a  happy  day,  dining  with  his  wife  and  family  at  the  famous  old 
hostelry,  "The  Bell,"  on  the  occasion  of  an  anniversary  of 
their  wedding  day,  when — as  he  ungallantly  allowed  his  loving 
spouse  to  remind  him — ther  had  been  married  "  twice  ten 
teilious  years,"  and  yet  he  had  never  once  taken  her  out  for  a 
single  day's  enjoyment. 
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Not  indeed  that  his  name  was  really  John  Gilpin  :  that  was 
only  Cowper's  happy  make-up  :  for  when  the  sprightly  Lady 
Austen,  some  time  in  the  year  1781,  with  her  usual  vivacity, 
told  the  story  of  the  linen  draper's  runaway  horse,  in  order  to 
divert  the  poet's  attention  and  rouse  him  out  of  one  of  his  fits 
of  melancholia,  she  could  not  remember — even  if  she  had  ever 
heard — her  hero's  name  :  she  could  only  recollecft  the  story  as 
it  had  been  told  her  when  she  was  a  girl. 

No,  John  Gilpin  was  not  the  real  name  :  the  proper  name 
of  the  rider  was  John  Beyer,  a  worthy  man  who  had  his  draper's 
shop  at  the  top  of  Cheapside,  opposite  the  corner  of  Pater- 
noster-row, and  who  died  at  Bath  in  the  year  1791,  at  the  age 
of  98,  some  six  years  or  so  after  Cowper  had  amused  all  the 
world  with  an  account  of  the  old  gentleman's  ludicrous 
adventure  in  middle  life. 

It  must  have  been  about  1740  or  1750  when  the  celebrated 
ride  took  place,  for  John  Beyer  was  born  in  1693,  and,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  about  the  age  of  30  (more  or  less) 
when  he  married,  the  20th  anniversary  of  his  wedding  day 
would  bring  the  date  up  to  about  the  year  1743. 

Starting  from  the  top  of  Cheapside  for  Edmonton.  John 
would  naturally  follow  his  wife's  chaise  past  what  is  now  the 
G.P.O.,  along  Aldersgate-street,  then  straight  up  Goswell-road 
up  to  the  corner  of  "  The  Angel,"  where,  of  course,  he  would 
get  into  what  is  now  the  High-street  of  Merry  Islington.  Ar- 
riving at  the  corner  of  Islington  Green,  he  would  come  to  a 
point  where  two  roads  branched  off,  the  one  on  his  left  hand 
going  on  to  Highbury,  and  the  other  on  his  right  going  on  to 
Dalston,  and  further  on  into  Essex.  And  on  this  occasion  he 
took  the  latter  turning  and  galloped  down  the  Essex-road  into 
that  part  of  Dalston-lane  which  is  now  called  St.  Paul's-road 
and  Balls  Pond-road.  Then  coming  to  Dalston  Corner,  as  we 
now  call  it,  near  to  Dalston  Jundliun,  he  got  into  the  great 
High-road  that  runs  almost  in  a  straight  line  from  London 
Bridge  to  Ware,  and  which  then  extends  along  what  is  known 
as  the  old  Ermine-road,  through  Buntingford  and  Royston  to 
Huntingdon,  and  so  on,  into  Lincolnshire  and  the  north. 
Following,  then,  a  straight  course  along  this  main  thorough- 
fare from  Dalston  Corner,  over  Stamford  Hill  and  by  the  High 
Cross,  Tottenham,  and  indeed  right  through  Tottenham  from 
one  end  of  the  parish  to  the  other,  John  came  eventually  to 
Edmonton,  where  his  wife  has  already  arrived  at  the  "  Bell  " 
— an  old-fashioned  country  inn,  having  a  field  on  one  side  of 
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it,  and  on  the  other  side  spacious  stables  and  yards,  with  ex- 
tensive gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  at  the  back.  But  John's 
horse  never  stopped,  so  runs  tlie  story,  until  it  found  itself 
amidst  familiar  surroundings  belonging  to  its  owner's  friend, 
the  calendar  of  Ware — a  man,  i.e.,  \vh'.)Se  business  it  was  to 
put  a  glaze  on  line'). 

Cowper,  however,  in  relating  the  story,  makes  two  slight 
typographical  errors  :  he  speaks  of  John  splashing,  through 
the  Wash  before  reaching  the  "  Bell,"  whereas  the  "  Bell  "  is 
on  the  London  side  of  the  stream,  now  known  as  Pymmes 
Brook,  and  crossed  in  these  less  primitive  times  by  a  county 
bridge,  built  in  1828 — the  Angel  Bridge.  And  Cowper  also 
describes  Ware  as  being  some  10  miles  from  Edmonton, 
whereas  the  distance  is  i^  miles  from  the  old  village  of  Ed- 
monton clustering  round  the  Green,  and  at  least  14  miles  from 
the  "  Bell,"  which  is  in  Upper  Edmonton,  i.e.,  in  that  part  of 
Edmonton  that  lies  "  up  "  towards  London.  But  such  slight 
errors  are  not  surprising  in  the  repetition  of  a  tale,  considering 
that  in  all  probability  neither  the  first  narrator  nor  the  second, 
had  ever  in  their  lives  been  to  either  Edmonton  or  Ware. 

However,  Lady  Austin's  objedl  in  telling  Cowper  the  story 
had  the  immediate  effe(5l  desired  :  it  roused  the  poet  from  his 
melancholy  brooding  and  threw  him  into  a  paroxysm  of  delight, 
and  when  he  went  to  bed  he  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of 
John's  ridiculous  plight;  so,  to  while  away  the  time,  he  amused 
himself  by  putting  the  story  into  verse,  and  before  breakfast 
time  next  morning  tie  greater  part  of  the  famous  ballad  was 
written.  Go  to  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  country  town  of 
Olney,  in  Bucks,  and  visit  the  Cowper  Museum,  and  they  will 
take  you  upstairs  into  the  poet's  bedroom,  and  there  you  will 
find  yourself  in  the  very  room  in  which  "John  Gilpin"  first 
saw  the  light  :  or  go  downstairs  again  into  the  gardens  at  the 
back,  and  you  will  be  shown  the  site  of  the  green-house'  in 
which  William  Cowper  used  to  sit  and  write,  and  where,  no 
doubt,  he  revised,  or  re-wrote  where  necessary,  his  manuscript 
and  put  John  Gilpin  into  the  form  in  which  we  have  the  story 
told  to-day  ;  and  then,  if  you  are  keenly  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter, go  to  the  British  Museum,  and  there,  as  one  of  the  nation's 
valued  treasures,  you  will  see  Cowper's  original  manuscript, 
corrected  and  amended  in  the  poet's  own  handwriting. 

But  though  that  ballad  was  destined  to  play  a  most  impor- 

'  Not  ihe  Summer-house. 
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tant  part  in  the  gaining  of  a  reputation  for  its  author,  it  was 
little  heeded  or  thought  of  at  the  time — at  least  for  the  next 
four  rears.  Mr.  Unwin,  a  friend  of  Cowper's,  amused  and 
tickled  by  the  story,  sent  the  poem  to  the  "  Public  Advertiser  " 
and  in  that  paper  it  was  published  anonymously.  It  attracted 
however,  no  special  notice  until  some  three  years  afterwards, 
when  Richard  Sharpe  happened  to  see  it.  Sharpe  showed 
it  to  Henderson,  the  famous  actor  from  Bath,  who  was  then 
giving  public  readings  at  the  Freemason's  Hall,  London. 
Henderson  was  delighted  with  it,  and  taking  it  up  with  great 
gusto,  night  after  night  electrified  enormous  audiences  with 
it,  causing  them,  it  is  said,  to  weep  tears  of  laughter.  Its 
success  in  the  spring  of  1785  was  in  fact  the  event  of  the  sea- 
son :  the  ballad  was  again  and  again  reprinted  from  the  old 
newspaper;  pictures  of  John  passing  the  "Bell"  were  to  be 
seen  in  all  the  print-shop  windows,  one  prmtseller  alone  selling 
6,000  copies.  But  the  name  of  the  writer  remained  a  secret 
till  later  on  in  1785,  when  the  second  volume  of  Cowper's 
poems  was  published,  and  in  it  to  everyone's  amazement  ap- 
])eared  "John  Gilpin."  Cowper  at  once  leaped  into  fame  ; 
tor  then  it  was  seen  that  the  quiet  unassuming  hymn  writer 
at  Olney  had  written  a  ballad  that  of  its  kind  was  absolutely 
perfect — one  full  of  genuine  innocence,  wit,  mirth,  humour, 
and  plenty  of  English  pleasantry  —a  ballad,  it  has  been  said, 
that  has  contributed  more  to  smiles  and  laughter  than  any 
other  poem  ever  written  before  or  since. 

Eut  though  John  Gilpin  lived  and  died  more  than  a  century 
ago,  he  is  still  alive  in  P^nglish  hearts,  as  the  writer  of  this 
paper  can  gratefully  testify.  For  to  come  back  to  the  "  Bell  " 
at  Edmonton,  where  John  so  much  desired  to  dine  :  this  old 
inn  was  known  a  hundred  years  before  the  famous  ride  as  the 
"  Heather  Bell,"  another  inn  of  less  repute  in  those  days,  now 
called  the  "  Angel"  (Edmonton),  but  further  down  the  road, 
being  known  at  that  time  as  the  "  Blue  Bell."  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century,  John  Wild,  of  Edmonton,  was  the 
owner  of  the  "  Heather  Bell  " — then  a  posting  house,  on  the 
high  road  from  London  to  the  Fen  district  and  Lincolnshire 
and  a  favourite  resort  for  Londoners  who  wanted  a  day  in  the 
country.  This  John  Wild  was  at  one  time  master  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Cordwainers  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  when  he  died  in  1662,  he  bequeathed  the  property  to  the 
Cordwainers'  Company,  in  whose  possession  it  has  remained 
ever  since.  A  woodcut  of  the  original  "Bell,"  as  it  must  have 
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looked  at  the  time  of  John's  ride,  appears  in  Cassells's  Illus- 
trated Book  of  British  Ballads — balcony  windows  on  the  first 
floor  jutting  out  over  the  downstair  windows  that  were  on 
either  side  of  the  front  door,  and  affording  Mrs.  Gilpin  the 
vantage  ground  from  which  she  spied  ht* r  husband  galloping 
along.  Years  afterwards  this  picturesque  old  inn  was  refronted 
in  a  more  Georgian  style  of  architecture,  and  some  new  rooms 
were  added  to  it  on  its  northern  side,  a  woodcut  of  the  same 
appearing  in  Cassell's  Old  and  New  London.  But  in  both 
pictures  the  same  tield  on  its  southern,  or  London  side,  is 
shown,  the  stables  being  on  its  northern  side,  and  the  gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds  at  the  back.  Thirty  years  ago  however 
the  old  inn  was  completely  demolished,  and  a  modern  London 
gin  palace  now  occupies  part  of  its  site  ;  a  Gilpin-grove,  on 
which  a  hundred  poor  families  now  live,  covering  the  ground 
on  which  formerly  horses  were  stabled  and  London  folks 
made  merry.  The  field,  too,  on  the  southern  side,  is  likewise 
covered  with  workmen's  cottages,  but  the  site  of  the  old  bowl- 
ing green,  for  some  reason  or  other  remained  unbuilt  upon 
until  five  years  ago,  when  the  writer  of  this  paper,  in  quest  of 
some  ground  on  which  to  erect  a  Parish  Hall,  cast  covetous 
eyes  upon  it.  The  Cordwainer's  Company  was  approached, 
and  with  their  usual  generosity  that  worshipful  body  of  citi- 
zens not  only  granted  the  site  for  such  a  purpose,  but  prom- 
ised also  a  handsome  contribution  towards  the  erection  of 
the  Parish  Hall. 

And  then,  when  the  building  had  begun,  and  all  local  re- 
sources in  the  way  of  contributions  seemed  to  run  dry,  the 
editor  of  the  "Times,"  on  the  day  that  Queen  Victoria  died, 
very  kindly  published  a  letter  appealing  to  the  lovers  of  John 
Gilpin  to  come  to  the  rescue — with  a  result  so  encourag- 
ing that  the  private  publication  of  an  illustrated  booklet  was 
embarked  upon,  containing  not  only  Randolph  Caldecott's 
pretty  picture,  on  the  cover,  of  John  passing  the  "  Bell "  of 
Edmonton,  but  also  a  copy  of  the  woodcut  of  the  original 
"  Bell  "  as  it  must  have  looked  when  John  rode  by,  and  also 
of  the  "  Bell  "  when  it  had  been  refaced,  and  as  it  looked 
when  Cowper  came  to  tell  the  story,  and  a  picture  of  the  mod- 
em Bell,  flanked  as  it  is  on  one  side  by  a  large  pawnbroker's 
establishment,  and  on  the  other  side  by  what,  until  quite  re- 
cently, was  a  fried  fish  shop.  Three  editions  of  this  booklet 
(each  of  2,000  copies)  were  judicously  circulated  with  a  result 
that  some  hundreds  of  pounds  were  sent  in  response,   so  that 
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not  only  was  the  Parish,  or  Gilpin  Hall,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  completed  and  furnished  to  our  entire  satisfaction,  but 
many  of  our  parochial  funds  also  gained  considerably — so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  many  Edmontonians  have  almost  come  to 
regard  John  Gilpin  as  a  sort  of  patron  saint. 

And  what  wonder  is  it  that  having  erected  a  sort  of  shrine 
for  that  worthy  man  on  the  very  ground  where  doubtless,  if 
all  had  gone  well,  he  would  have  tried  his  hand  at  bowls 
we  have  set  up  numerous  images  of  John  all  round  its  walls  ? 
It  has  been  the  writers  hobby  since  he  first  discoverd  the  as- 
set value  of  John  for  parochial  purposes,  to  collect  woodcuts 
and  other  illustrations,  ancient  and  modern,  of  Cowper's 
Ballad  :  and  at  the  present  time  a  unique  collection  of  128  of 
these  embellish  the  Gilpin  Hall,  while  as  many  more  are  only 
waiting  for  frames  before  finding  a  place  there  too.  It  is, 
however,  only  fair  to  say  that  some  of  these  pictures  of  John 
are  decidedly  more  quaint  than  beautiful,  and  in  some  cases 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the'  artist's  imagination  has  been 
allowed  free  play.  Thus,  in  an  old  print  of  20  woodcuts  that 
was  picked  up  in  a  little  shop  near  Seven  Dials  for  is  6d., 
John's  horse  is  in  one  place  depicted  as  prancing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  shallow  sea — the  artist  evidently  imagining  that  the 
Wash  of  Edmonton  was  somehow  part  of  that  other  Wash  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  another  celebrity,  also  of  the  name  of 
John,  once  lost  his  golden  crown  and  silver  cup. 

All  this,  however,  may  perhaps  only  be  of  interest  to  those 
locally  concerned,  but  surely  the  circumstances  under  which 
our  Gilpin  Hall  in  Edmonton  was  built  and  decorated,  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  John  Gilpin  is  still  a  name 
to  conjure  with,  and  afford  a  proof  to  all  lovers  of  Cowper 
that  his  immortalised  linen  draper  of  Cheapside  still  holds  a 
warm  corner  in  English  hearts. 

Reprinted  from  the  Tottenham  Weekly  Herald. 


The  Task  appeared  in  1  785,  and  in  I  786  Cowper  removed 
to  Weston  Underwood  where  he  remained  till  1795.  The  last 
five  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Norfolk  and  he  died  at  East 
Dereham  25  April   1800. 
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